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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, June, 1891. 



THE GRO WTH OF SUBJECTIVISM IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE during 

THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 

The period of German literature which forms 
the subject of this essay is not one which would 
at first sight attract the attention of the student 
ofliterary history. The religious fervor of the 
Crusades, the aristocratic noblesse of the Min- 
nesingers, the dignity and grace of the court 
romancers; are now things of the past. The 
glory of the Empire is decaying ; the Church 
is losing its hold, if not on the masses, at least 
on the best minds of the educated ; the knight- 
hood, financially embarrassed and morally 
degraded, is gradually sinking to a state of 
organized highway robbery and plunder ; and 
in the cities, which now take the place of the 
nobility as the chief upholders of national 
honor and greatness, it is the useful rather 
than the beautiful, the practical rather than 
the ideal, common sense rather than genius, 
which predominate. One generation, at the 
turning-point of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, had produced Hartmann, Wolfram, 

GOTFRIED, WALTHER V. D. VOGELWEIDE, the 

singers of the Nibelungenlied and of Gudrun ; 
now there follow three centuries without a sin- 
gle great name in literature, without a single 
achievement of more than relative or historical 
interest. 

And yet, these same centuries, far from be- 
ing a waste in the development of German 
civilization, belong to the most fruitful epochs 
which the history of the German mind has 
ever seen. If they have given us no Wolfram, 
they have prepared the way for a Durer ; if 
they have produced no Nibelungenlied, they 
have strewn the seed from which Luther 
sprang; if they fell behind the time of the Cru- 
sades in explosive enthusiasm, in chivalrous 
devotion and in poetic fancy, they have at 
least brought to life a principle without which 
there would have been no Lessing, no 
Goethe, no Heine, in short no modern life: 
the principle of individualism. 

It would of course be a mistake to attach to 



the word individualism, when applied to the 
fourteenth century, the same fulness of mean- 
ing which it has for us of the present day. No 
mediaeval man ever thought of himself as a 
perfectly independent being founded only on 
himself, or without a most direct and definite 
relation to some larger organism, be it empire, 
church, city, or guild. No mediaeval man ever 
seriously doubted that the institutions within 
which he lived were divinely established ordi- 
nances, far superior and quite inaccessible to 
his own individual reason and judgment. No 
mediaeval man ever conceived of nature as be- 
ing something else than an instrument in the 
hand of God, destined to perform God's won- 
ders and to please the eye of man. It was 
reserved to the eighteenth century to draw the 
last consequences of individualism ; to see in 
man, in each individual man, an original, com- 
plete and independent entity ; to derive the 
origin of state, church and society from the 
spontaneous action of these independent indi- 
viduals ; and to find iii nature, animate and 
inanimate, the same traces of a free, self-willed 
personality that had been found in man. 

And yet we can speak of individualism in 
the closing centuries of the Middle Ages ; for 
they initiated the movement which the eigh- 
teenth century brought to a climax. Now, for 
the first time since the decay of classic litera- 
ture, people at large began to give way to 
emotional introspections ; now for the first 
time they dared to throw off the disguises of 
rank and station, and lay bare the human 
heart which is hidden behind it all. Now for 
the first time criticism lifted its head and at- 
tacked, if not the existing order of things itself, 
at least its evils and abuses. And now for the 
first time an attempt was made to reproduce 
the reality of nature in its thousandfold varied 
manifestations, and to feel in the twitter of the 
bird and the blooming of the flower the same 
pulse of life which is vibrating in our own 
body and brain. 

It cannot be denied that the first traces of 
this movement are to be seen in the very 
climax of the preceding literary epoch. The 
Nibelungenlied abounds in scenes of wonder- 
ful realistic power. Hartmann, Wolfram, 
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Gotfried, although they give a consummate 
expression to the ideals of chivalry, yet at the 
same time demonstrate, each in his own way, 
the superiority of human feeling over society 
conventions. Walther is quite as unrestrain- 
ed in revealing his own individual emotions, 
as he is bold in his attacks against the church 
and the princes. And yet it is not until litera- 
ture, under the influence of the freely develop- 
ing city life, becomes- a reflex of the material 
and intellectual awakening of the middle 
classes, that this spirit of subjectivism, of 
criticism, of sympathy with life in all its phases, 
of realistic delight in all the forms and appear- 
ances of the outer world, becomes a pervading 
trait of popular literature. 

Let us, then, see how this new spirit asserted 
itself in the three chief branches of the poetic 
literature of the time — in the Volkslied, in di- 
dactic poetry, and in the religious drama. 

The very origin of the Volkslied betrays its 
human and distinctively personal nature. No 
doubt there is a great deal of truth in the asser- 
tion which, since Herder's 'Vondeutscher Art 
und Kunst,' has found its way into all literary 
histories, that the Volkslied is property and 
product of a whole nation. A song, once 
started, is taken up by the multitude ; it is sung 
by so many different persons, in so many 
different ways, on so many different occasions, 
that in course of time, through additions, 
omissions and transformations, it loses its 
original character. It is moulded, as it were, 
by the stream of public imagination, as the 
pebbles in the brook are moulded and re- 
moulded by the current of the water which 
carries them along. And yet it is equally 
certain that each Volkslied, in its original 
form, is property and product of an individual 
poet, and is brought to life through individual 
and personal experiences. If this were not 
self-evident, the German Volkslied of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century would give ample 
proof of it. Although largely anonymous, it is 
so emphatically personal, that to quote all the 
songs which begin with Ich, Du, Wir or Ihr, or 
which are addressed to some definite person, 
would include about one-half of all songs that 
have been preserved to us: "Ich hort ein 
sichellin rauschen " — " Ich weiss ein fein 
brauns megdelin " — " Ich stund an einem 



morgen " — " Ich ritt mit lust durch eineri 
wald " — " Ei du feiner renter, edler herre 
mein " — "Was wollen wir aber heben an ? " — 
" Wol 11 f, ir lieben gsellen!" — etc., etc. 

And not infrequently the author, if he does 
not openly give his name, hints at least at his 
occupation and station in life. This song, we 
hear, for instance, was sung by a student, 
another by a fisherman, another by a pilgrim, 
still others by a rider good at Augsburg, by a 
poor beggar, by a landsknecht free, by three 
maidens at Vienna. Or we hear a frank 
expression of the author's satisfaction with 
himself and his production : 

" Wer ist der uns das liedlein sang 
Aus freiem mut, ja mut ? 
Das tat eines reichen bauren sohn, 
War gar ein junges blut." 

Or we have coupled with this a reference to 
personal experiences, not necessarily con- 
nected with the subject of the song, but which 
the singer is anxious to have his hearers know : 

"Der uns diss neuwe liedlein sang 
er hats gar wo] gesungen, 
er ist dreimal in Frankreich gewest 
und allzeit wieder kociraeii," 

And now the subject matter of these songs 
itself! There is hardly a side of human 
character, there is hardly a phase of human 
life, hardly an event in national history, which 
did not find expression in them. It is as 
though the circulation of the national body 
had been quickened and its sensibilities been 
heightened, as though people were looking 
with keener eyes, and listening with more 
receptive ears, as though they were gathering 
the thousandfold impressions of the inner and 
outer world : of stars and clouds, of trees and 
brooks, of love and longing, of broken faith 
and heroic deeds — and were then giving shape 
to these impressions in melody and song. An 
unpretentious and succinct form it is. There 
is nothing in the Volkslied of the majestic 
massiveness of the Pindaric ode, nor of the 
finely chiselled elegance of the troubadour 
chanson. It is direct, simple, almost laconic. 
But this laconism is fraught with a deep sense 
of the living forces in nature and man, and its 
simplicity and directness serve only to convey 
impressions all the more vivid and striking, 
since they surprise us in the same way as 
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the naive wisdom of a child surprises us. 
Sometimes a single touch, such as the often 
recurring " Dort oben auf jenem berge" or 
" Dort niden an dem Rheine," opens a wide 
view of a whole landscape, with rivers flowing, 
with castles on mountain-tops, and birds sport- 
ing in the air. A single picture reveals some- 
times the relationship and kinship of all living 
beings, as for instance the image of the linden 
tree which is mourning with the deserted 
maiden : 

" Es steht eine lind in diesem tal, 
Ach Gott, was tut sie da, 
Sje will mir helfen trauern, 
Dass ich kein bulen hab." 

A single stanza sometimes gives us an epi- 
tome of a whole human life, with all its joys, 
sorrows and catastrophes. What can be more 
impressive than the abruptness and seeming 
fragmentariness of the story, told in two short 
stanzas, of the youth who loved the miller'-s 
daughter. She lives upon yonder hill where 
the mill-wheel is turning ; and when he looks 
up to her from the valley, then his senses are 
bewildered, and it seems to him as though not 
water but his love were flowing and foaming 
over the paddles of the wheel : 

" Dort hoch auf jenem berge 
Da get ein miilerad, 
Das malet nichts denn liebe 
Die nacht biss an den tag." 

This is the first scene ; but without transition 
there follows another picture : the mill is de- 
stroyed, the lovers have been parted, and 
the poor fellow is wandering away into lone- 
liness and misery : 

" Die miile ist zerbrochen, 
Die liebe hat ein end, 
So gsegen dich got, mein feines lieb! 
Jez far ich ins ellend." 

What could be more delicately and softly 
drawn than that scene in the wheat-field, where 
the poet overhears from amidst the sound of 
the sickle the voices of two reaping girls, the 
one bewailing the loss of her dearest one, 
the other speaking lightly of it and rejoicing 
in her own happiness of newly awakened love: 

Ich hort ein sichellin rauschen, 

Wol rauschen durch das korn, 
Ich hort ein feine magt klagen : 

Sie het ir lieb verlorn. 



' La rauschen, lieb, la rauschen [ 
Ich acht nit wie es ge ; 
Ich hab mir ein bulen erworben 
In feiel und griinen kle,' 

* Hast du ein bulen erworben 
In feiel und griinen kle, 
So ste ich hie alleine, 
Tut meinem herzen we.' 

What could be more thrilling and almost 
painfully graphic than the tale of the little 
boy who has been poisoned by his stepmother ? 
He is coming back from his aunt's house, 
where the poison has been given to him ; and 
the whole crime is revealed to us in seven 
short stanzas, consisting of questions and 
answers directed to and given by the boy, and 
winding up with a terrible curse against the 
cruel mother : 

Kind, wo bist du hin gewesen? 
kind, sage dus mir ! 
' nach meiner mutter schwester, 
wie we ist mir! ' 

Kind, was gaben sie.dir zu essen ? 
kind, sage dus mir ! 
*eine briie mit pfeffer, 
wie we ist mir! ' 

Kind, was gaben sie dir zu trinken? 
kind, sage dus mir ! 
' ein glas mit rotem weine, 
wie we ist mir! ' 

Kind, was gaben sie den hunden? 
kind sage dus mir ! 
' eine briie mit pfeffer, 
wie we ist mir ! ' 

Kind, was machten denn die hunde ? 
kind, sage dus mir ! 
'sie sturben zurselben stunde, 
wie we ist mir ! ' 

Kind, was soil dein vater haben ? 
kind, sage dus mir! 
'einen stul in dem himmel, 
wie we ist mir! ' 

Kind, was soil deine mutter haben? 
kind, sage dus mir! 
' einen stul in der holle, 
wie we ist mir ! J 

What, again, could be more rugged and sturdy 
than the short outcry of the brave Dithmarse 
freemen against the presumption of the Duke 
of Holstein in building a fortified castle within 
their boundaries ? Their leader calls upon 
them to tear down the walls of the hateful struc- 
ture : 
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Tredet herto, gi stolten Ditmarschen ' 
unsen kummer wille wi wreken, 
wat hendeken gebuwet haen 
dat konnen wol hendken tobreken. 

And now the people themselves give vent to 
their wrath : 

De Ditmarschen repen averlut : 

*dat lide wi nu und nummermere, 

wi willen darummc wagen hals und gut 

und willen dat gar ummekeren. 

Wi willen darumme wagen goet und bloet 

und willen der alle iimme sterven 

er dat del" Holsten er avermoet 

soscholde unse schone lant vorderven. 1 

If, then, in the Volkslied of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries we notice a very 
marked advance over the Minnesinger poetry, 
in sympathy with real life, in truthfulness of 
feeling, and in graphic representation, we ob- 
serve a similar progress in the didactic and 
descriptive poetry of the time, as compared 
with the court epics of the preceding epoch. 
To say it in one word : here lie the roots of the 
modern novel. Not as though any sustained 
and successful attempt had been made at that 
time to portray human character as developed 
under the influence of everyday occurrences 
and ordinary experiences ; for Reinke de Vos, 
although it certainly is a most amusing and 
masterfully drawn caricature of human life and 
society, still retains too much of the weirdness 
and originality of animal nature to be termed 
a portrayal of human character. But if we 
thus have no work which in its totality could 
be called a forerunner of the modern novel, we 
have on the other hand a superabundance of 
situations, of incidents, of characters scattered 
all through this didactic literature, which are 
drawn with the same observation of detail, 
the same faithfulness to the apparently insig- 
nificant and ordinary, the same relentless re- 
production of even the ugly and the revolting, 
which mark the realistic tendencies of our own 
time. Let me quote a few examples. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century a Bavarian 
poet wrote the story of Meier Helmbrecht, 
a young peasant who, despising the honest 
modesty of his father's home, embraces court 
life, associates with a robber-knight, and ends 
on the gallows. The scene when, on one of his 
plundering expeditions, he revisits his home 
for the first time since he has left it against his 



father's warning and wishes, is as minutely and 
vividly drawn as anything that Balzac ever 
wrote. 

"When Helmbrecht rode up to his father's 
house, all the inmates ran to the gate, 
and the servants called out, not: 'Be welcome 
Helmbrecht' — that they did not dare to do — 
but : ' Our young lord, be graciously welcome.' 
He answered in Saxon dialect : ' Susterkiu- 
dekin, got late inch immer saelic sin.' His 
sister ran to him and embraced him, when 
he said to her: ' Gratia vester.' Last of all 
came the old folks ratherslowly, and embraced 
him affectionately, when he said to his father 
in French : ' Den sal,' — and to his mother in 
Bohemian: ' Dobra ytra.' Father and mother 
looked at each other, and the mother said to 
her husband : ' My lord, our senses have been 
bewildered, it is not our child, it is a Bohemian.' 
The father cried out : ' It is a Frenchman, it is 
not my son, whom I recommended to God.' 
And his sister Gotelint said : ' It is not your 
son ; to me he spoke in Latin, it must be a 
monk.' And a servant said: 'What I heard 
of him made me think he came from Saxony 
or Brabant ; he said ' Suster kindekin ,' he sure- 
ly is a Saxon. Then the old farmer said with 
direct simplicity: 'Is it you, my son Helm- 
brecht? Honor your mother and me, say a 
word in German, and I myself will groom your 
horse, I, and not my servant.' ' Ei was sakcnt 
ir, geburekin,' answered the son, ' min parit, 
minen klaren lif soil dehein geburik man >iim- 
mer gripen an.' The old man was grieved and 
frightened, but again said : 'Are you Helm- 
brecht, my son ? Then I will roast you a 
chicken this very night. But if you are a 
stranger, a Bohemian or a Wendish man, then 
1 have no shelter for you. If you are a Saxon 
or a Brabanter you must look for a meal by 
yourself, from me you shall have nothing, even 
though the night lasted a whole year. If you 
are a lord I have no beer or wine for you, go 
and find it with the lords.' Meanwhile it had 
become late and the boy knew there was no 
shelter for him in the neighborhood, so at last 
he said : ' Yes, I am he, I am Helmbrecht ; 
once I was your son and servant.' ' Then tell 
me the names of my four oxen!' 'Ouwer, Ron- 
nie, Erge, Swine ; I have often cracked my 
whip over them, they are the best oxen in the 
world; will you now receive me ? ' And the 
father cried out: 'Door and gate, chamber 
and closet, all shall be open to you." 

Almost contemporary with this scene from 
Bavarian peasant life is the description of 
everyday life in a North German town, which 
is given in Bernhard von Gest's ' Falpo- 
nista,' a satire on the follies and sins of the 
ruling aristocracy, interspersed with little 
sketches and pictures of the affairs and doings 
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of the common people, which in lifelikeness 
and blunt directness remind us of the Dutch 
painters. I select the description of a drunken 
row. The author introduces us into the prin- 
cipal inn of the town, where, as he says, all 
sorts of people come together, rich and poor, 
foreign and citizen, master and servant. At 
first a quiet conversation is carried on about 
affairs of war and peace, about the quality of 
the wine, about the character of the prince, 
and so forth ; gradually, as the tongues be- 
come heavier, the scene becomes livelier and 
the talk more heated. A run-down merchant 
tells in a bragging way of his former travels 
on land and sea. "At thartime,"hesays, "rny 
vessel was heavy with precious wares ; nowa- 
days the grocer, who has never ventured 
more than a hundred yards outside the city 
walls, thinks himself my equal ; nowadays the 
cobbler, or the weaver, drinks his wine, walks 
about in scarlet and rides on horseback; and 
would refuse my daughter even if I gave him a 
lump of silverintothe bargain." Such talk, of 
course, is irritating to the common people, and 
one of the crowd retorts upon the merchant : 
"You miserable braggart, what's the use of 
all this high-flown rodomontade? After all 
your boasted adventures on land and sea, 
what has become of you ? A good-for-nothing 
wretch. And that is because you always have 
been cheating and always will cheat." This is 
too much for the merchant. He pours his wine 
into the face of his defamer and lets his bum- 
per land on his skull. Now a general fight 
ensues : with fists, boots, candlesticks, chairs 
they belabor each other, and there is a good 
deal of blood and many bruises. Finally 
they get tired and calm down ; they call for 
more wine and drink cordially in honor of the 
reconciliation. 

About a hundred years later the Bernese 
friar Ulrich Boner wrote his ' Edelstein,' a 
collection of parables and fables, intended, as 
the title indicates to serve as a magic stone 
against the evils and errors of the world. 
And again we find the same delight in minute 
descriptions of everyday happenings and incon- 
spicuous events, the same predilection for 
the humble and lowly. I choose from this col- 
lection a parable which is very far from be- 
ing delicate, in order to show to what length 



the fourteenth century would go, how danger- 
ously near the coarse it would venture, if 
there was a chance of realistic effect. 

"One day the fever met the flea. Both had 
had a terrible night, and told their woes to 
each other. The flea said : I'm nearly dead of 
hunger. Last night, I went to a convent hop- 
ing for a good supper. But how sadly was I 
mistaken. I jumped upon a high bed, beau- 
tifully upholstered and richly dressed out. It 
! was that of the abbess, a very fine lady. When 
j in the evening she went to bed, she noticed 
me at once and cried : ' Irmentraut, where 
are you ? come ! bring the candle ! quick ! ' I 
skipped oft before the girl came, and when 
the light was out again, I went back to the 
same place as before. Again she called, again 
I skipped. And so it went all night long, 
and now you see I am completely tired out. 
Would to God that I had better luck.' The 
fever said : ' Well, don't think that I fared 
much better. I went to a working woman 
last night. When she noticed that I was 
shaking her, she sat down, brewed herself a 
strong broth and ate it, after which she poured 
a pail of water down her throat. Then she 
went to work to wash a lot of linen that she 
had standing in a tub ; and she kept it up 
nearly all night long. I never spent such an 
uncomfortable night. At early dawn she put 
the tub on her head and carried it off to a 
brook, to rinse the washing. Then I had 
enough of her and ran away.' — The two now 
agree to change places the next night. The 
fever visits the abbess, the flea goes to the 
washerwoman's, and both have a satisfactory 
time of it. For the abbess has herself warmly 
covered up and treated to all sorts of delica- 
cies, in which the fever of course partakes ; 
and the washermoman is so tired with her 
day's work that she immediately drops off 
and sleeps all night, without even suspecting 
that anything is wrong." 

Now what is the meaning of all this ? What 
does this revelling in small and common and 
trifling realities signify? It means this, that 
the emancipation of the middle classes, one of 
the greatest movements, perhaps the greatest, 
of modern history, had begun to assert itself; 
that the time had come when the peasant, the 
merchant, the artisan felt strong enough to 
claim their share in public life alongside with 
the clergy and knighthood [as Hugo von 
Trimberg expresses it : pfaffen, ritter und 
gebure, (sind) sippe von nature tint siiln bru- 
derlichen leben] ; it means that the tide of that 
great popular upheaval against class-rule 
which reached its high-water-mark in the 
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religious reformation, had set in. A historical 
parallel naturally suggests itself. When the 
second climax of that great upheaval, the 
French Revolution, was approaching, it was 
heralded in France, England and Germany by 
a literary revolt. Instead of the gallant shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, instead of the polite 
cavaliers and high-minded kings, which in the 
seventeenth century were deemed the only 
worthy subjects for fiction and drama, people 
now wanted to see men and women of their 
own flesh and blood, and Fielding, Diderot 
and Lessing appeared as the regenerators of 
literature. So in the fourteenth century also, 
the old heroic and ideal figures of Siegfried, of 
Parzival, of Tristan, representatives of a by- 
gone aristocratic past, had lost their force ; 
what people wanted to see in literature 
was their own life, their own narrow, crowded 
streets, their own gabled houses and steepled 
cathedrals, their own sturdy and homely 
faces. 

It is from this point of view that the develop- 
ment of the third kind of poetic production 
which I mentioned at the beginning of the 
paper, the religious drama, seems to me most 
significant. Even apart from the legends in 
dialogue form by which the nun Roswitha 
von Gandersheim in the tenth century tried 
to counteract the baneful influence on the 
taste and morals of her sister nuns of the 
frivolous Latin comedies — which, however, 
confined as they were within convent walls, 
have had no lasting effect on the German 
stage — the beginnings of the sacred drama in 
Germany lie far back of the literary epoch 
which we are now considering. They were 
connected with the chief festivals of the 
Church, and found their basis in church liturgy 
and in biblical tradition. At Christmas time, 
when the annunciation, the song of the angels, 
the adoration of the shepherds and of the 
Magi, formed the main subjects of ritual and 
sermon, it might easily suggest itself to repre- 
sent the same events in some simple dramatic 
manner, through a crib near the altar, through 
boys kneeling before it, through others offer- 
ing symbolic substitutes for gold, myrrh and 
frankincense. On Good-Friday the reading of 
the dramatic scenes in the Gospels of Christ's 
passion and death, might easily develop into 



an impersonation, however primitive, of the 
principal characters in this sublime tragedy. 
On Easter-day the elevation of the crucifix on 
the altar, which seems to have been one of the 
oldest parts of the Easter service, might easily 
lead to a representation of some events con- 
nected with the Resurrection. And to these 
three foremost plays on Christmas, Easter and 
Good-Friday, other performances on other 
festivals might easily be added. 

During the height of chivalrous culture, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, these 
plays seem to have shared the ideal and 
sublime character which marked all the liter- 
ary productions of that aristocratic period. 
They were given within the churches, they 
were performed mostly by the clergy, they 
hardly ever surpassed the sphere of thought 
and fancy which had received the sanction of 
the worldly and spiritual authorities. 

From a contemporary and ardent admirer 
of Emperor Frederic Barbarossa we have 
an Easterplay entitled "The Rise and Fall of 
Antichrist," which perhaps better that any 
other reveals this ideal and elevated tone of 
the early sacred drama. Allegoric personages, 
Paganism and the Jewish Synagogue, open 
the play. The former extols the polytheistic 
view, which accords due reverence to all 
heavenly powers, while the latter opposes 
the One God to all who put their trust in 
created helpless beings. Then as a third, the 
Church comes forward in regal crown and 
and armor, on her right hand Mercy with the 
olive-branch, on her left Justice with balance 
and sword. Against those who are of another 
faith than hers she pronounces eternal dam- 
nation. She is followed on the right by the 
pope and clergy, on the left by the emperor 
and his hosts. The kings of the earth bring- 
up the rear. The emperor now demands the 
submission of the kings. All accord it except 
the king of France, who however at last is 
forced into obedience. Then the emperor 
starts for the Holy Land to deliver it from the 
hands of the Pagans. He triumphs over the 
enemies of Christendom, and then lays down 
his crown and sceptre in the house of the 
Lord. But now the hypocrites conspire against 
the church. In their midst is the Antichrist 
wearing a coat of mail beneath his wings, 
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and leading on his right hand Hypocrisy, on 
his left Heresy. In the very Temple of Jerusa- 
lem his followers erect the throne, and the 
Church, conquered and humiliated, is driven 
to the Papal See. Antichrist sends ambassa- 
dors to demand the homage of the world for 
himself, and all kings kneel before him except 
the German emperor. But although the em- 
peror conquers him in pitched battle, Anti- 
christ manages at last, through false miracles, 
to gain over the support of the Germans ; he 
conquers Babylon and is received by the Jews 
as their Messiah ; his earthly kingdom extends 
farther than any other realm. But now the 
prophets Elijah and Enoch appear, and preach 
the glory of the Saviour. A new struggle be- 
tween the light and the darkness begins, but 
immediately comes to an abrupt end. A sound 
is heard from above, Antichrist falls, his fol- 
lowers flee away in haste and consternation, 
while the Church sings a hallelujah and 
announces that the Lord is coming to sit in 
judgment over the world. 

If we now turn from this essentially allegoric 
drama, and passing over nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, on an Easter Sunday in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, mingle with 
the populace of a free German town, assembled 
on the marketplace to witness the representa- 
tion of the Redeemer's resurrection, we shall 
see a very different spectacle. The first per- 
son that appears on the stage is a quack doc- 
tor and vendor of medicines. He has just 
come from Paris, where he has bought a great 
supply of salves and tonics and domestic 
wares, the usefulness of which he is not slow 
to impress upon his audience. But his sales- 
man has run away and he wants another. Now 
a second personage of an equally doubtful 
character, by the name of Rubin, presents 
himself. He is still a young fellow, but an 
expert in all sorts of tricks. He is a pick- 
pocket, a gambler, a counterfeiter, and he has 
always managed to defy the courts except in 
Bavaria, where they caught him once, and 
branded his cheeks. To the doctor he seems 
the right man, and is engaged by him, the 
salary being fixed at a pound of mushrooms 
and a soft cheese. And since the streets are 
now beginning to be filled with a concourse of 
people, the two proceed at once to set up 



their booth. At this moment there arises from 
amidst the crowd a wailing song. The three 
Maries lament the death of Christ : 

' Wir haben verloren Jesum Christ, 
Der aller werlde ein truster ist, 
Marien son den reinen : 
Darum musse wir beweinen 
Swerliclien semen tot : 
Wenn er half tins aus grosser not — " 

which is followed by the exhortation to go to 
his grave and anoint his body with ointment. 
The quack sees his chance at a good bargain ; 
he sends Rubin to coax the women to his 
booth, and now there ensues a regular country 
fair scene. The three Maries evidently do not 
know the value of money ; they offer to pay 
all they have, three Byzantine florins, and the 
merchant is so overcome by this unexpected 
readiness of his customers that he in turn gives 
them belter stuff than he is accustomed to do. 
But here his wife, who, it seems, has a better 
business head, intercedes. She has made the 
salves herself, she knows they ought to sell for 
much more, and bids the women not touch 
one of them, and when her husband insists on 
his own agreement she abuses him as a drunk- 
ard and spendthrift, an attack which he an- 
swers by beating and kicking her. Finally 
they pack all their things together and move 
off, and again the farcical suddenly gives way 
to the pathetic. The three women arrive at 
the grave ; but the stone has been rolled from 
it, and the angel accosts them singing : 

" Er ist nicht hie den ir sucht : 
Sunder get, ob irs gerucht 
[Denn] er ist erstanden 
j Und gein Galilea gegangen." 

I 

The scene closes with a chant of the three 
! Maries, partly an expression of grief and 
j sorrow that even the body of the Saviour should 

have been taken away from them : 

" Owe der mere ! 

Owe der jernmerlichen kiage! 
Das grap ist lere : 
Owe meiner tage !" — 

partly an assertion of hope and confidence in 
the support of their Redeemer : 

" Jesu, du bist der milde trost 
Der tins von sunden hat erlost, 
Von sunden und von sorgen 
Den abent und den morgen. 
Er hat dem teifel angesiget, 
Der noch vil feste gebunden liget ; 
Er hat vil manche sele erlost, 
O Jesu, du bist der werlde trost." 
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If this play indicates to us how even the tra- 
ditions of sacred history in the fifteenth century 
had been drawn into the circle of ordinary 
secular life, there are others which show that 
the realistic sense of the middle classes did not 
stop here. Sacred history to them had become 
not only secular, it had become local. Every 
crucifix in the German land was a Golgotha, 
every cathedral in a German town was a Jeru- 
salem, every baptismal font was a Jordan, in 
which at any time the figure of the Saviour 
might be seen, bowing down before the erect 
form of John, while from above would be 
heard the word : " This is my son, in zvhom I 
am -well pleased." The most remarkable 
example of this blending of the secular with 
the religious, the local with the universal, the 
ephemeral with the eternal, which gives to 
most productions of this period such a weird 
fascination and power, is a play which seems 
to have been produced at Wismar on the 
Baltic in the year 1464. This play, also, begins 
with the resurrection of Christ, but the resur- 
rection takes place not in Jerusalem, but in the 
good old town of Wismar itself. Pilate, who 
appears as the type of a crafty, strongheaded, 
stately burgomaster, hears a rumor that 
Christ's followers intend to steal his body, 
therefore he details four soldiers to watch the 
grave, one to the north, one to the south, one 
to the east, and one to the west. They behave 
very much like the traditional stage policemen, 
clatter with their swords, threaten to smash 
anyone who would dare to come near them, 
and then go quietly to sleep, having first made 
an arrangement with the night-watchman, who 
is stationed on the steeple of the cathedra), to 
look out for them. The watchman sees a ves- 
sel approaching on the Baltic (to heighten the 
realistic effect the names of two islands at the 
entrance of the harbor of Wismar are men- 
tioned). He tries to awaken the soldiers, but 
in vain. Then he hears the dogs barking, and 
calls out the midnight hour. And now, amid 
the singing of angels and a sudden earthquake, 
Jesus arises and sings : 

" Nu synt alle dynke vullenbracht 

de dar vor in der ewicheit wcren bedacht. 
dat ik des bitteren dodes scholde sterven, 
unt deme mynschen gnade wedder vorwerven." 

It would be easy to multiply these examples. 



It might be mentioned how, towards the end 
of this play, Lucifer summons the various trades 
of the town before him and makes them con- 
fess their most secret sins ; the baker his using 
too much yeast in the bread, the shoemaker 
his selling sheepskin for Cordovan leather, 
the innkeeper his adulteration of the wine, and 
so forth. One might point out that the scene 
where Judas accepts the thirty pieces of silver 
is used as an opportunity to crack jokes about 
the debasement of the currency. One might 
refer to the fact that the biblical report that 
John outran Peter to the sepulchre, is turned, 
in some of these plays, into a regular running 
match between the two apostles. But enough 
has been said to illustrate the fact that the 
realism which from the Van Eycks down to 
Albrscht Durer was the distinguishing fea- 
ture of German art, was also a most pronounced 
characteristic of the German drama of this 
period. This realism, together with the bold 
individuality of the lyrical, the satirical ag- 
gressiveness of the descriptive poetry, has 
stamped this entire age as one great battle 
against traditional views of life, as the first 
war in Christian history for the independence 
and elevation of the masses, for the delivery 
of the individual conscience and intellect. 

Kuno Francke. 

Harvard University. 



A STUDY OF THE VERSIFICATION 

AND RIMES IN HUGO'S "HER- 

NANI." 

On page 146 et seq. of his ' Traite' general de 
Versification francaise,' M. Becq de Fouqui- 
eres gives us some data concerning the com- 
parative frequency of the different types of the 
classic Alexandrine line in Racine, and the 
degree of importance which its romantic varia- 
tion assumes in Hugo's ' Legendes des 
si&cles.' With regard to the last-named point, 
however, the figures given there are extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory, because of their incomplete- 
ness. Only seven types of the classic verse 
(making 72$), and two types of the romantic 
line (making 7%), are mentioned ; the remain- 
ing 21$ of lines are left to be supplied by the 
reader's imagination. Notwithstanding the 
importance of a definite knowledge as to the 
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